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comedy.   He could make himself look like Falstaflf; he under-
stood and revelled in the character of Falstaff, but his perform-
ance lacked fundamental force.    Hence the contradiction in his
acting:  his performance as a whole often fell short of high
excellence, yet these same  impersonations wcte  lit by insight
and    masterly   strokes   of   interpretation,   which   made   the
spectator feel that he was watching  the performance of the
most imaginative of living actors.     He had understood the
character  marvellously  well.    The   same   phenomenon  would
occur in parts in which the author himself had put next to nothing,
It is well known that Tree practically created the part of The
Private Secretary, which amused many thousands of people for
several   years,   actually  supplying  many  of  the  lines which
were quoted whenever the  character  was   mentioned.   Take,
again, a very bad play he produced at His Majesty's, Colonel
Newcome.   From the first act, when the old soldier quavers out
an old-fashioned song, while the young men are laughing at
him in1 their sleeves, to the last, when he dies in an almshouse
surrounded by a few loving friends, the play was one long attempt
to work in us the handle of the pump of tears.    Sir Herbert
Tree himself worked at that handle hard.   But a scene comes
back to me which illustrates how fine and subtle in the midst
of cheap sentiment his acting might suddenly become. * This
scene was one in which the Colonel's old nurse, hearing he had
been ruined, came to return to him some little presents of value
which he had given her in his prosperity.   The pathos of that
situation was obvious.    What was remarkable in this scene
between the two old people was the way in which Sir Herbert
Tree's gestures somehow expressed the comfort it was to them
both just to be near each other;   the kind of unconsciousness
with which he caressed her, as though the vagueness of old age
had recreated in him the instinctivcncss of childish affection.
Only an imaginative actor could have given the scene that
beauty.   Sometimes when the sentiment of his parts was subtle
he succeeded with an ease and completeness which, owing to the
absence of emphasis, seemed often to escape the notice of critics;
sometimes when it was crude he was apt to intensify its crude-
ness by abandoning himself to it utterly, and this did Act
escape them.